THE  ECHO   OF THE  PROVERB
frequently happen that my father felt upset and de-
clined to talk to his father-in-law for several days.
In that case the two men who, after all, felt the need
of expressing their views, would live like strangers
side by side. Our grandfather then remained in his
room for the better part of the day, moodily playing
the part of King Lear. His sense of guilt and his
wish for reconciliation must apparently have been
fairly strong, for he always managed to make my
father, who was irritable but good-natured to the
extreme, start talking to him again.
I remember during one of these periods of a tem-
porary breaking off of diplomatic relations we hap-
pened to hear strange sounds in my grandfather's
room. He was walking up and down talking to him-
self: " ba, ba, ba, ba, ba . . ." My mother and we
children rushed into his room crying, " What is the
matter ? What are you saying ? " " Nothing,95 he
replied. " I am giving myself some practice in order
not to forget how to talk altogether. Nobody else
will talk to me."
I can still see the figure of the old man at the hour
of my father's death. Praying aloud he entered the
room where the man, by many years his junior, was
lying in his last sleep. In accordance with the reli-
gious rites, my grandfather first of all covered up
the mirror and opened the windows, so that the soul
of the dead man might ascend towards heaven.
After that event he seems to have grown even more
laconic and gloomy. He died not long afterwards in
a persecution mania full of religious delusions. It
was from this tyrannical, detested, and yet much
admired grandfather that I heard a great many of
those Jewish proverbs.
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